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We Are Proud To Be 


A Multi-Purpose College 





AND WHAT DO WE MEAN BY THAT TERM— 
A MULTI-PURPOSE COLLEGE? 


We believe that our college — Arizona State College at 
Flagstaff—can best serve the young people of Arizona in 
many ways which are closed to them in institutions of manv 
specializations. Our curricula are integrated for over-all 
effectiveness. 


There is a central point of authority whereby we can build 
a program for the individual needs of the students. 


There is greater flexibility in building a program which 
meets those individual student needs. 


Our counseling service is still an individual service. 


The students who have not yet made up their minds defin- 
itely what they plan to study and train for should enroll in 
a gocd college for preparatory study before they face the 
choice of specialization. The multi-purpose college is their 
answer to their problem. 


The good siucent who, late in high school, decides what 
he wants to do but finds himself weak in critical areas such 
as math, science, or some other field—that student will find 
help in the multi-purpose college. 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


AT FLAGSTAFF 














AMERICA’S RAILROADS MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation. 


Fertilizers are plant foods. Here 
nitrogen, one of the three major 
elements vital to crops, is cap- 
tured from the air and converted 
to fertilizer. American farmers 
use more than 23 million tons of 
fertilizer a year, much of it 
moved by rail. 
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Fruits and vegetables stay crisp 
and fresh while moving long dis- 
tances in railroad refrigerator 
cars packed with chemically pro- 
duced ice. Frozen foods go to 
market in cars cooled by artificial 
refrigerants which also are chem- 
ical products. 
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Weeds rob crops of moisture 
and nourishment, causing losses 
as high as $5 billion annually. 
Now fields are sprayed with 
chemicals that destroy weeds but 
leave food crops unharmed. 
Weed killers are carried in bulk 
in railroad tank cars. 


Insects in one year alone have 
destroyed more than $4 billion 
worth of crops. By spraying and 
dusting with chemical prepara- 
tions, production of some crops 
has been doubled. Railroads 
bring these insecticides to farm 
areas. 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and 
market is our great mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 


of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads i#% 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


fe 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21. 
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It's Dheir Worry 


By Jack Raymond 
Member of the Editorial Board 


Man has a great propensity for naming 


and labeling things. He probably started 
classifying and categorizing things before he 
developed speech; with speech, the names 
came thick and fast. First the physical objects, 
then emotions, 


ideas, concepts—even names 


for unnameable things. 


This inclination or proclivity is no modest 
thing these days. Events, battles, wares, and 
eras get named almost as fast as babies. The 
radioactive dust had hardly settled on Hiro- 
shima before we were telling ourselves we 
were living in the Atomic Age. We’re getting 
so efficient at this sort of thing that we’ve 
taken to naming events before they happen. 
The Meeting at the Summit was that—before 
it happened. Why, we can even name a whole 
brood of hurricanes long before they are 
born or even conceived by Mother Nature. 


Of course, chroniclers and historians can 
hardly do without this labeling or classifying 
tendency. It’s part of their trade to use names 
to mark off eons, ages, centuries, decades, 
years, days, and even H-hours. It comes in 
handy, too, for literature and history teachers, 
providing many a quick and easy question. 
And journalism revels in its use. Admittedly 
human 


it's a pretty widespred and useful 


activity. 


Except for a few minor—or perhaps major— 
ideological differences, we're all pretty well 
satisfied with the names we’ve given the peo- 
ples and periods of the past. The Golden 
Age, the Dark Ages, the Renaissance, the Age 
of Reason, the Gay Nineties, the Roaring 
Twenties—satisfactory labels all. 


Now, how about a name for us and our 
age? Just who do we think we are, anyhow? 
Darn it! It’s going to be somebody else 
who'll give us the name for the history books! 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


Spiritual and social opportunities provided 
by twenty different student religious centers 
are among the many worthwhile extra- 
curricular activities available to University 


students. 


The newly established Kennecott Lecture 
Series, and the Riecker Lectures inaugu- 
rated last year, feature nationally promi- 
nent speakers. The University Artist Series 
presents America’s outstanding musicians, 


singers, and dramatic events. 


Over 158 student organizations represent 
the wide range of interests of men and wo- 
men enrolled at the University. Honorary 
scholastic societies, professional and cultural 
groups, organizations devoted to many dif- 
athletic 


activities are part of an extracurricular pro- 


ferent educational, social, and 
gram that is a valuable and enriching part of 


University life. 


ARIZONA 


Barbara Agron of the Hillel Found- 
ation for Jewish students posts a 
notice about the Student Religion 
Council’s All-University Picnic, at 
which campus chaplains meet new 
students. Giving her a boost (at 
left) is Martin Link of the Catholic 
Newman Club. At right are Dr. 
Loyal Gryting, faculty advisor to the 
Religion Council, and Katherine 
Kemmerer of the Wesley Founda- 
tion for Methodist students. 








The excellence of the University of Arizona’s educational facilities and scholarship is 
attested by the high standing granted by national accrediting organizations. The Uni- 
versity’s ten colleges offer courses leading to the bachelor’s degree in 48 schools and 
departments. Major work leading to the master’s degree is offered by 44 schools and 
departments, and that leading to the doctor’s degree by eleven departments. For full 
information, write: Director of Admissions, University of Arizona, Tucson. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
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HE AEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY will convene 

in Phoenix on March 23 and 24. All dele- 
gates will be sent materials well in advance 
of the meeting and members are urged to send 
in resolutions for the Resolutions Committee. 


ROP-OUTS FROM SCHOOL FAIL TO GET 

JOBS according to U. S. Census figures. 
Among boys of 16 and 17 who were out of 
school in 1954, some 30% were not working. 
The trend over the past decade, however, has 
been toward the smaller proportion of drop- 
outs. Last year 78% of those in the 16 and 17 
age group were enrolled. 


HE SOUTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held in Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, April 5-7 1956. California, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Arizona and 


Hawaii are included in this region. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Miss Iris Mulvaney, 
President, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Tucson High School. 


HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATORS will hold its 1956 Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, February 18-23, 1956. 
The theme for this year is “Education, Key to a 
Lasting Peace.” 


IKE MAKES HIS MARK IS THE LATEST 

FILM TO BE MADE by the NEA in co- 
operation with the state associations. It is a 
story of a junior high school boy, potential 
juvenile delinquent, who is helped by his teacher 
in school programs to become a good student 
and citizen. You may requisition this film from 
your AEA Headquarters. 


EACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS COMMISSION will hold a Re- 
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gional Conference in San Francisco on January 
27 and 28. 


ATBNTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

THROUGH PERSONAL EXPERIENCE” is 
the theme around which the summer tours of 
the NEA Travel Service are planned. 


PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE WILL BE HELD 
IN PHOENIX on January 7. All presidents 
are urged to attend this meeting. 


DWARD M. TUTTLE, Executive Secretary of 

the National School Board Association, has 
been named to receive the American Education 
Award for 1956. The award is given annually 
by the Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association to an American who has 
made a major contribution in the field of 
education. 


R. HOWARD HANSON, Director of the 

Eastman School of Music in Rochester, New 
York, has been commissioned to write a com- 
position for chorus and orchestra in honor of 
the NEA’S Centennial. 


HE ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
will hold its 1956 Convention in Phoenix, 
October 26-27. 


LL DELEGATES TO THE WHITE HOUSE 

Conference on Education have been invited 
to participate in the program being arranged 
by the Arizona Council for Education. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Phoenix College, Decem- 
ber 9 and 10. Members of the Arizona Legis- 
lature, Council for Education, School Board 
members and citizens in general will be invited. 


Our NEA President will 
March 20 to 23. 


visit Arizona from 





Freedom to make professional judgment is one 


BASIC OF CONVENTION PLANS 


MARION DONALDSON 
AEA President 


This year’s AEA Convention wasn’t unique. 
lt brought forth the usual criticisms from those 
few who objected to one or more of the 
speakers and who would set themselves up 
as censors of what is said to our teachers. 
Politics got into the picture, too, with the 
Republicans or someone demanding that we or 
someone apologize for our choice of speakers. 
It will be a cold day in July when we do this, | 
can assure you. 


The convention was notable in several re- 
spects. It attracted nearly 3600 teachers and 
other education workers, the largest number 
ever attending in Tucson. It was held some 
two weeks earlier than usual. It was so organ- 
ized that all general convention activity was 
limited to Friday and all allied organization 
activity to Saturday. 


Freedom to make professional judgments: Let’s 
look at this matter of how we go about select- 
ing convention speakers. Basically the choice 
is made by the Convention Committee, with 
the approval of the Executive Committee. We 
work at least a year ahead in order to secure 
the people we want. Right now the 1956 Con- 
vention Committee is studying possibilities and 
making contacts. For a meeting the size and 
importance of ours, we feel that in general we 
should have speakers of national stature. 


Several criteria are used in making our 
choices. The first and most important is that 
those considered shall have made a notable 
contribution in a worthwhile field of human 
endeavor. We think also that they should be 
able speakers capable of presenting an inter- 
esting and provocative address. We do not 
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choose speakers simply because we may agree 
with what they have to say. One of the errors 
characteristic of our critics is that they fail to 
recognize that when we listen to a speaker 
we do not necessarily subscribe to everything 
he says. 


lt seems to me that this whole matter of 
censorship of convention speakers is or should 
be of deepest significance to every Arizona 
citizen. To make our program of education 
most effective, teachers must be free to make 
professional judgments. To have it otherwise 
would render a disservice to the boys and girls 
in our schools. Education cannot be effective 
under our system of Government when we have 
only scared hired men in our classrooms. 


Evaluation of changes: Now, as to other aspects 
of the convention, there was both praise and 
Changes 
were made to improve the convention. In some 


condemnation from our members. 
cases there undoubtedly was improvement; in 
others perhaps not. In an effort to evaluate 
organization and procedures, the 1956 Con- 
vention Committee has met with presidents 
of allied organizations and is presently making 
plans for next year’s state meeting. 
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Certainly it can be said that within the 
structure of the organization assigned them, the 
the members of the 1955 Convention Committee 


We Are Worth 


the difference we have been able to make. . 


and many others assisting them performed ad- 
mirably (yes, even to the selecting of speakers) 
and deserve the commendation of all of us. 





Cc. A. CARSON 
N.E.A. Director for Arizona 


Enrollment figures for the AEA and NEA 
in the state are very encouraging to date. We 
are somewhat surprised at the apparent lack 
of interest on the part of some of our high 
school teachers (throughout the state), as re- 


vealed by the latest enrollment releases. It 


Governor McFarland 


Signs American Education Week Proclamation 
Our Governor re-emphasized his continuing in- 
terest in education when he issued his procla- 
mation setting aside American Education Week. 
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has always been a mystery to me why we 
secondary school teachers allow our fellow 
elementary teachers to excell us in interest in 
our professional organizations, as well as in 
the field of curriculum evaluation and applica- 
tions of new techniques. Perhaps it is because 
we have thought mostly in terms of subject 
matter rather than in terms of the child. We 
should alwoys remember that schools are com- 
posed of people; that even when we speak of 
school enrollments in millions we are speaking 
of people who breathe and live, laugh and 
cry, aspire and hope, fail and succeed; that as 
teachers or as schools we are worth whatever 
difference we have been able to make in the 
lives of these people. 


We have just dedicated a new junior high 
school in Tucson, named in honor of Alice Vail 
—one who has served the children and her 
fellow teachers well during the past thirty 
years. Several of Miss Vail’s former students 
spoke, emphasizing the part she had played 
in shaping the course of their lives—not by 
teaching grammar, but by teaching the values 
of life and inspiring them to greater endeavors. 


May we, then—all elementary, secondary 
and college teachers, dedicate ourselves to the 
younger generation with a hope that someone 
may say of us—whatever | am, | owe to teachers 
like————, men and women who have made 
possible the schools that built America. 





Discipline Is a Good Word— 


LET'S USE IT 


MARJORIE CARR SMITH 


OR THE PAST 

worked with young people who have 
chosen teaching as their profession. They are 
intelligent, alert, and eager to begin teaching. 
They are scared too, not about subject matter, 
not about lesson plans—but about discipline. 
They tell me they are worried about discipline 


but that no one seems to want to talk about 
it. Why? | don’t know. 


three summers, | have 


But | do know this: teachers, principals, 
and parents are sold on the necessity for good 
discipline in our school rooms. | know also 
that it is time to stop telling these young people 
that a good lesson plan will solve everything. 
What kind of break are we giving these fine 
beginners if we withhold the simple fact that 
discipline is a very necessary element in their 
success? And that their own personalities have 
as much to do with it as a good lesson plan 
does? 


What do we mean by good discipline? 
Absolute quiet? A room where only the teacher 
speaks? Certainly not. A class which responds 
to the routine requests of the teacher willingly 
and quickly is a well disciplined class. A teach- 
er who can control normal noise when neces- 
sary, and without pressure, has good discipline. 


Good that which 
maintains good working conditions and makes 
it possible for children to learn. Educators have 
“beat around the bush” for quite some time 
now with pedagogical terms such as, social 
control, behavior 


classroom discipline is 


patterns, democratic pro- 
cedures, self direction—and hoped that the 
layman would not ask for an accurate defini- 
tion of any one of these high sounding phrases. 
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We have debated such topics as teacher con- 
trol vs. self direction, permissiveness vs. rigidity, 
freedom vs. restraint, until we not only have 
the parents completely confused but ourselves 
as well. Discipline is a perfectly good word— 
let's use it. Better still—let’s have it in our 
classrooms. 


Children respect a teacher for what he is 
as well as for what he knows. Let’s consider 
some of the personal traits of the teacher that 
will help him obtain good classroom discipline. 
Number one on my list is to be natural. Chil- 
dren can spot a phoney as far as they can see 
Don‘t be too cordial, too severe, too friendly, 
too aloof. Don’t be too anything! Just be 
yourself. 


The second personal trait that is important 
to good discipline is a business-like attitude. 
There is a pernicious idea floating around 
some educational circles that it is the teacher’s 
job to keep children “happy,” that the teacher 
should try to get the children to “like him.” 
Nonsense! You are not competing in a popular- 
ity contest. Your job is to teach school. Cultivate 
the attitude, “Here’s a job to be done. Let's 
get busy and do it together.” Then proceed 
with that good lesson plan. Ironically, children 
invariably shower affection upon the teacher 
who never consciously seeks it. 


Positive Consistency 


Nothing distresses a child more than never 
knowing where he stands. Nothing undermines 
his security faster than a teacher with widely 
variable moods. Therefore be consistent. Must 
we be rigid in order to be consistent? Must we 
never give an inch or reverse a decision? Cer- 
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tainly not. If we are consistent in matters of 
organization and routine, deviations in other 
matters will develop and hold interest. 


Fourth, accent the positive. Psychologists can 
find no proof that punishment for an offense 
stops future offenses of the same nature but 
it has been proven over and over that satis- 
fying experiences bring growth and improve- 
ment. So why not try praise instead of blame? 
For instance, you may wish the children to sit 
tall in order to sing better. Instead of con- 
stantly reminding try the positive approach. 
Say, “John is sitting tall.” | wager most of the 
backbones in the room will straighten a little. 
Or it may be that some children are taking 
an unreasonable amount of time to move from 
one kind of job to another. Try this: “Lynda’s 
group is all ready now except one or two”; 
or “Phil’s group is doing a good job. They 
will be ready soon—how about you?” 

Our fifth suggestion reminds us that there 
is time in this world for everything, especially 
if it gives us a change of pace. We talked 
about developing a business-like attitude to- 
ward the job at hand. We should remember 
also that there must be a time for play. When 
it is time to play, let’s play with the children; 
when something funny happens, let’s laugh as 
long and hard as they do; when it is time for 
a party, let’s make it the biggest and best we 
can produce. Teachers must not only be warm, 
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friendly human beings but they must learn how 
to make that warmth shine through to the 
youngsters. 


How is your voice? Perhaps more than any 
other one thing, the teacher’s voice can make 
or break classroom discipline. There are voices 
that nag, voices pitched too high, voices pitched 
too low, voices so full of emotion that they 
advertise the insecurity of the teacher, voices 
that lull to sleep—these are the voices that 
create disciplinary problems. A clear, pleasant 
voice, spiced with variations in pitch and a 
pinch of firmness, will help inspire every child 
wthin earshot to greater cooperation. 


One Final Question 


A teacher somewhere is surely thinking: 

“| am natural, business-like and consistent. 
| do accent the positive, laugh often and keep 
my voice calm and pleasant. But | still have 
trouble with discipline.” This teacher needs to 
ask himself one further question. “Do | really 
like children? Do | like children of all ages and 
all kinds? Do | like the dull as well as the 
bright? The ugly as well as the pretty? The 
dirty as well as the clean? The unfortunate as 
well as the one whose dad is on the board?” 
lf the answer to these questions is “no,” the 
chances are that your class, as a whole, will 


never really be “with” you and your chances 


of developing superior discipline are very slim 
indeed. 


a 


Teachers as well as parents need to remem- 
ber that we are not being kind to children 
when we let them get away with improper and 
discourteous behavior; that we are not being 
mean to them when we insist that they live by 
the rules. We are helping our youngsters win 
a full and wonderful life in a free country when 
we train them day by day to see that the only 
kind of behavior that pays off is behavior that 
is disciplined and controlled. 


This article is reprinted thru the courtesy of the author 
and the New York Education Journal. 





Among Our Neighbors 


By JOSEPH N. SMELSER 
Chairman of the A E A Editorial Board 


What is discipline in the schoolroom? Is there 
good discipline and bad discipline and dis- 
cipline in between which is a kind of zero? Is 
the world going to the dogs because children 
aren’‘t disciplined any more? Does wisdom enter 
the human head via the seat of the pants? 

Following are some opinions of Arizona edu- 
cators and school board members on this sub- 
ject. 


S TO discipline, | am a firm believer in two 
very old adages. “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child” and “Idleness is the devil’s work- 
shop”. If we, as teachers, keep Johnny and 
Suzie interested and busy, there will be few if 
any discipline problems. But if a disciplinary 
problem does arise, | feel that it should be dealt 
with immediately so that the child associates the 
penalty with the misconduct. | do feel, however, 
that parents should be consulted upon serious 
matters and that the teachers and parents to- 
gether work out a solution to the problem. 


Helen Jeffcott 


ISCIPLINE problems can be reduced by the 
administration taking an active part in 
backing any member of the teaching staff who 
is faced with a student who, understanding the 
school philosophy and school policies, shows an 
uncooperative attitude. The punishment should 
be administered justly, quickly, and firmly. 


Afton M. Wetzel 


WISE old educator once said, “Blessed is 
the teacher who has the time and the in- 
clination to make thorough preparation for to- 
morrow’s classes, for he shall have no discipline 
problems. But, he who can’t, or won't, shall be 
likened to a wavering acrobat on a swaying 
tight rope.” 
Harry O. Trygg 
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447 @ UCCESSFUL way to deal with problems of 

discipline in the schools” is as varied as 
individuals concerned. An attempt must be 
made to understand reasons of behavior detri- 
mental to best group living. Often understand- 
ing and guidance solve the problem. 

In my field, the first grade, most discipline 
problems result due to inconsistent expectations 
of adults. Good parent and teacher cooperation 
are most helpful. 

Anne Marie Rehtus 


ATURALLY, as a parent of a school child, | 
have my own convictions concerning dis- 
cipline of the individual child. It is my belief 
that the problem of discipline in the schools is 
closely related to the amount and kind of dis- 
cipline which a child receives at home. A child 
who is well behaved at home will very seldom 
create a discipline problem in school, but we 
must expect a number of children who do not 
have enough home supervision because eco- 
nomic pressure requires that both parents work. 
It is my opinion that if a teacher can find in 
a child some mutual point of interest or some 
constructive activity to which the child can exert 
all the excess energy otherwise used to raise 
the dickens, that teacher has conquered the 
discipline problem. | don’t believe that force is 
necessary with 90% of the children in school, 
however, | am not against the use of corporal 
punishment in the event that it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary, even though this be inflicted 
by a school teacher. However, if the punishment 
is fair and is exerted only when justified, it will 
be respected by the child. 
George B. Morse 


EACHERS should be fair, firm, consistent, 
and swift in disciplinary dispositions. Ad- 
ministrators should support subordinates in dis- 
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ciplinary difficulties, resolutely maintaining their 
function as disciplinary specialists despite par- 
ental criticism, supporting original disciplinary 
actions until investigaton proves them unwise, 
when teachers and administrators alike should 
frankly admit a mistake has been made. 


Alex Myers 


— with discipline in our schools is 
somewhat like treating the symptom of 
the disease. 

It has been my experience that really good 
teachers have few discipline problems. The an- 
swer, then, is to staff our schools with more and 
more excellent teachers. 


This means in part: 


1. better salaries to command better 
teachers, 


improved working conditions, 

teachers college standards more closely 
equivalent to those of fine medical 
schools, and 

a complete revamping of the teacher 
education institution to afford more 
realistic internship and perhaps resi- 
dence experience under master teach- 
ers. 


Charles S. Purtyman, Jr., DDS 


HE “discipline germ” hasn‘t been isolated. 
There is no known vaccine which can be 
used on every child. The teacher’s approach to 
discipline must be as varied as the children in 
her charge. | introduce discipline as freedom. 
Freedom is a responsibility. It withers on the vine 

unless it’s cared for. 
Dorothy Hyett 


State Curriculum Coordinating Committee studies 





revision of State Department Bulletin No. 1 





Arizona's PHILOSOPHY Or EDUCATION 


The State Curriculum Coordinating Commit- 
tee has been re-activated and new members 
appointed by C. L. Harkins, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and approved by 
the State Board of Education, September, 1955. 
They will serve for a two year period. 


The first meeting of the newly appointed 
Curriculum Committee was held October Ist 
in Phoenix. Mr. Harkins in addressing the mem- 
bers told them that their first important task 
was to revise Bulletin No. 1, Arizona’s Phil- 
osophy of Education. Dr. Emil L. Larson, U of 
A, as chairman of the sub-committee will direct 
this revision. 


Among the most important of their functions 
is that of surveying the curricular needs of the 
state. All studies concerned with the elementary 
curriculum at the state level are to be approved 
and directed by the committee. Publication of 
all elementary curriculum materials used in the 
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public schools are to have the approval of 
this committee. 


Sub Committees Appointed 


Dr. Duane Manning, ASC, Tempe, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the sub-committee which 
will work on developing a Language Arts 
Guide. 


Neil Sherman upper grade supervisor, Phoe- 
nix Elementary Schools, is chairman of the 
sub-committee appointed to evaluate textbooks 
proposed for adoption or readoption. At pres- 
ent this committee is busily engaged in direct- 
ing the evaluation of Spelling textbooks. 


A new adoption in Spelling texts is antici- 
pated for use in the 1956-57 school year. It 
is the plan of this textbook sub-committee to 
involve as many classroom teachers as possible 
in the evaluation of Spelling texts available at 
this time. 


ll 





The Tests Of 


BA reece SOGIETY 


By Henry Steele Commager 





T IS FREEDOM in society, freedom under law, 

with which we are concerned. It is freedom 
not only for the individual but for the society 
itself, for the commonwealth. It is freedom not 
as an abstraction but as a living and function- 
ing reality. 


What then are some of the tests of a free 
scciety? . . . A free society is a society where 
men are not afraid, and where society is not 
afraid. Franklin Roosevelt was very wise when 
he named as one of the four freedoms the 
Freedom from Fear. A free society is a society 
where men and women are not afraid to speak 
their minds; to go to the church of their choice, 
or the assembly or meeting of their choice; to 
join such organizations as they fancy: to make 
their own friends and associates, to insist on 
their rights, even against officials; to read what 
they please and to write what they please; to 
travel where they will and work at what in- 


terests them. 


Rely on Intelligence: But freedom from fear is 
not only an individual felicity. It is, or it should 
be, social. It is not only the individual who is 
not afraid in a free society; but society itself 
is not afraid. Government is not afraid. Gov- 
ernment is not afraid of the people. It is not 
afraid of revolution or conspiracy, for it has 
confidence in the virtue and intelligence of the 
people. It is not afraid of ideas, not afraid of 
organizations or of assemblies or of parties. 
It is not afraid of what is thought or of what is 
said . It does rot regard political differ- 
ences as evidence of treason. It does not fear 
scientists who have views different from the of- 
ficial views, or diplomats whose advice does 
net accord with official policy. It is not afraid 
of scholars, of intellectuals; of scientists; it is 
not afraid of the people. 
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It does not think it necessary to extol its 
own virtues, or to insist on its own superiority, 
but is content to let others discover these. It does 
not deny hospitality to those who are critical 
of it, for it knows that only by allowing critics 
to see it in action can it hope to convert them. 
It is self-confident and magnanimous. 


A free society is not afraid of ideas at home, 
and it is not afraid of ideas abroad. It seeks 
to cast down barriers, not to erect them. It seeks 
to penetrate curtains, not to hang new curtains. 
It believes in free trade in ideas and free trade 
in persons. It does not cast great countries and 
tens of millions of men and women into the 
outer darkness or consign them to the lower 
depths of the international inferno, but seeks 
rather to understand them and to expose them 
to freedom. It is too proud to be afraid of 
competition and afraid of contamination. . . . 


A free society is based upon enlightenment 
. . . We must cease harassing our teachers and 
our educators, exposing them to contumely and 
to suspicion. We must cease meddling in their 
intellectual and private affairs. We must aban- 
don the indignity of teachers’ loyalty oaths and 
legislative investigations to discover subversives, 
and inquiries into the curriculum and the |i- 
braries and the textbooks to discover danger- 
ous ideas — knowing as all sensible men and 
women do that all ideas are dangerous, and 
that the only alternative to dangerous ideas 
is no ideas! 


We must somehow reverse the attitude, now 
so widespread, that most teachers and most 
scholars have an affinity for subversion. There 
is great to-do in our day about attracting first- 
rate people to the crucially important fields of 
teaching and governing service. Much has been 
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Henry Steele Commanger 


done to make both types of work attractive 


financially, but financial inducement cannot 
alone attract first-rate minds. They will not 
attract first-rate minds if we maintain an at- 
mosphere which deprives teachers and civil 


servants of self-respect. 


Abandon Anti-intellectualism: Al! this means 
among other thirigs, that we must abandon that 
easy and shabby pose of anti-intellectualism, 
that has hecome so popular in our own time. 
It is unbecoming in a people who have made a 
religion of education, who have been more suc- 
cessful in mass education than any other, whcse 
whole political system rests upon the assum dtion 
of an enlightened electorate, whose greatest 
leaders were educational statesmen—it is un- 
becoming in such a people to indulge in sneers 
at intellectuals or to make the term “intellec- 
tual” a term of reproach. Ours is the only 
country where it IS a term of reproach. And 
it is the last country where it should be! 
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It is nothing less than absurd to embrace the 
notion, now achieving some popularity, that 
universities are not primarily a place for the 
cultivation of the mind, but for other things — 
social graces, perhaps, or football! 


Give Aid to Dreamers: There is, then, another 
test of a free society; a free society cherishes 
non-conformity. It knows that from the non- 
conformist, from the eccentric, from the dis- 
senter have come many of the great ideas of 
freedom . A free society must fertilize the 
soil in which non-conformity and dissent and 
individualism can grow. It must not only refrain 
from penalizing the non-conformist, whether by 
the penalty of the law, or by the penalty of 
dismissal from jobs, or by the terrible penalty 
of social ostracism; it must provide premiums 
and rewards for the non-conformist and indi- 
vidualist. Let us give aid and comfort to the 
dreamer and the come-outer, the eccentric and 
the lame duck; to the congenital non-conformist, 


and even the non-joiner 


A free society is a society which encourages 
experimentation, and innovation Those 
who welcome experimentation in the realm of 
engineering, but fear it in society are guilty 
of a profound inconsistency. | am not saying it 
is possible to tinker with society as you can 
tinker with an automobile engine, heaven help 
us! . . . | am saying that it is possible to experi- 
ment with social institutions, with political in- 
stitutions, with economic institutions, and even 
with educational institutions. Certainly this is 
the meaning of our federal system, this is the 
meaning of the fact that we have always had 
denominationalism in America and not a state 
church. Any other attitude is a vote of no confi- 
dence in the present and in the future. 


Diversity distinguishes: An essential part of ex- 
perimentation is, of course, diversity. Go, as | 
went last summer, from West Germany to East 
Germany — and West Germany hasn't had a 
Icng time of being a free society — end you 


A Free Society, page 25 
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at home, 
at work or 
on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 


Drink 
1. SO BRIGHT ... so right for you... 


. » - 
so tangy in taste, / 
ever-fresh in sparkle. CCM 


2. SO BRACING .. . so quickly 
refreshing, with its bit 
of wholesome energy. 


CORE” 18 A PEGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
COPYRIGHT 1999. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”— NBC Television twice each week 
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We must be concerned or 





Ornwers Witt Take Over 


Dr. T. M. Stinnett, 


F WE do not accept our responsibility, other 
groups less well qualified for the job will 
take over. 


For the next ten years at least, state education 
associations are going to have to be concerned, 
more concerned than they have been, with the 
task of helping teaching become a profession 
Either we become a profession or we don’t. We 
cannot duck our responsibility. And we need to 
know as we tackle the job that there are move- 
ments already underway to do away with certi- 
fication or to emasculate it as a professional 
process. Proposals are already being made to 
legislatures that we return to the old normal 
schools, that we cut back to two college years 
of preparation for elementary certificates. 


We need to be concerned: The teaching pro- 
fession now faces the task which many other 
professions have already dealt with. We have 
to decide upon and list the major competencies 
required for our profession, and we have to do 
this in such a way as to get rid of present in- 
consistencies in professional requirements. We 
need to come to some agreements as to what 
constitutes a good teacher. 


We need to be a little more concerned about 
the institutions which are offering teacher edu- 
cation programs, assuring ourselves that such 
institutions are really capable of preparing 
competent teachers. Having thus assured our- 
selves, we need then to put the responsibility 
for developing good teachers where it belongs, 
on the institution charged with that task. 


There is really only one reason for certifica- 
tion, and it is that children may be guaranteed 
an excellent quality“of service from those who 
teach them. The quality of that service can be 
regulated by the profession itself when it builds 
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up and maintains high standards of certifica- 
tion. It is well for teachers to realize, too, as 
they work toward this goal of higher certifica- 
tion standards, that they are working in the 
area of teacher welfare; for retirement, tenure, 
and teachers’ salaries are all closely related to 
standards of certification. Improve one, and you 
improve the other. 


State education associations must set up the 
channels and make the arrangements for as 
many teachers as possible to participate in the 
formulation of certification policies. This is a 
slow and time- consuming process, this building 
up of a program which will carry with it the 
consent of the governed. But Americans in gen- 
eral, and American teachers in particular, are 
committed to just this procedure. As for legal 
authorities, the state boards of education and 
the certification agencies of state departments, 
full cooperation and encouragement can be 
expected from them. They are eager for the 
profession to decide upon certification stand- 
ards and to set up the professional sanctions 
necessary in having such standards applied. 


What we can do: And what are the sanctions 
which the organized profession can invoke in 
the application of such standards? First, it can 
give preference of employment to graduates 
of those accredited institutions, which through 


Responsibility, page 32 
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Secretary's 
Report 


; 


Lois V. Rogers ”, 


Dix W. 


HiS month we would like to welcome you to 

your AEA Headquarters. For those of us who 
have not had the privilege of visiting the building 
it should be an interesting experience. It is a place 
which is always humming with activity and where 
the finest people in Arizona—our teachers—meet to 
transact their professional business. 


Beginning at the upper left hand corner of the 
page, we walk into the reception office. It’s a 
pleasing room with soft gray walls and a lovely 
planter. At the first desk we meet Mrs. Baker, our 
Secretary; and at the second desk, Mrs. Dezzany 
our Administrative Assistant. 


Crossing the threshhold, (in the next picture 
we find our Membership Clerk, Miss Maguire, 
pondering 1081 membership cards which have 
just arrived from the Tucson Public Schools. 


In the same area of the building we snap a 
picture of Mrs. Cable, Insurance Clerk, and Mrs 


AILING 7500 Newsletters is no small job and as 

we find Mrs. Cable and Mrs. Baker (the picture 
nearing the end of the full day’s venture. Working 
Glendale, Miss Leeolia Brooks “helping out” by checki 
stencils. 


se 





* » 
m=) 


Secretary Arthur Petersen, Ins. Counsel Nell Wilcoxen, Field Secretary 


ce, AEA Attorney Lois V. Rogers, Exec 


*raley, Insurance Secretary, as they confer over On the right is Miss Hubbard; with his back to 


he 200 new insurance applications and discuss the camera is Mr. Stephenson; standing, Mr 
Hendrickson ponders a knotty problem; next, Mrs 
Kleinman passes on a bit of information and at 


SrouPlan benefits. 


The next picture was taken as we stopped in 
at the Bookkeeper’s office and found Mrs. Poage 
explaining ledger procedures to the new Field 


her right Mr. Sanders listens. 


Secretary, Mrs. Wilcoxen. 


ATURDAY is one of the busiest days in our office 

It just happens on this one that you can meet mem- 
pers of your Executive Committee. In the picture to the 
right your AEA President, Marion Donaldson, checks his 
date book with your NEA Director, Mr. Carson, and the 
residents of the two departments, Miss Mulvaney and 
Mr. Hendrickson. They have been appointed to study 
NEA services. 

In the lower picture we catch members of your Exec 
utive committee, unaware of our presence, as they 
gather up their papers at the end of a busy day. 

2 step into the work room 
the bottom of the page) 


n them is a teacher from 
addresses on the mailing 


EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


NOVEMBER 19, 
1955 








AMERE X-new metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 
adds years of ‘Wear-Life” 


Full Line of Functional Tables 
with Finest Use Features 


The brand new metal-and-plastic top on American Seat- 
ing Unit Tables No. 528 and 524 is stronger, yet lighter 
in weight than ordinary plastic tops. A die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which is five 
times more resistant to all wear than wood desk-top 
finishes, and ends all warping, checking, splitting and 
other hazards. The satin-smooth surface has a color- 
fast, birch-grain pattern with 45% light reflectance. A 
continuous band of hard-aluminum alloy protects edges. 
The sturdy twin oval standards of these tables assure 
stability, permit students to get in or out with mini- 
mum chair scraping, and conserve floor space by allow- 
ing closer spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box with pencil tray. 
Companion Envoy Chair No. 368 is designed for good 
posture sitting, has hardened-steel, rubber-cushioned 
glides that protect floors. ‘“‘Knee-action’”’ keeps them 
flat on floor when chairs are tilted. 
Send for fully descriptive 
folder on American 
Unit Tables. 








No. 528. Has the famous, exclusive 3-position, 
“Ten-Twenty” top: 10°-20° slopes best for reading, 
writing, art work; also level position for manipula- * 
tive and group work. 





No. 524. 
One-piece top with 
level surface permits 
placing units together 
for group work. 
Entire top lifts 

for access to book- 
box; has no-slam 
device, stays in 
raised position 
without support. 


Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment 
School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies 
Stadium Chairs Bulletin Boards 
Auditorium Seating Flags 

Folding Chairs Athletic Goods 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps and Globes 

Church Furniture Pastes and Inks 
Bleachers Office and Library Supphes 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 





Office, Library and Home 





No. 329. 
Open-front economy 
table with flat top 
Available with 

top of either Amerex 
hard-core plastic, 

or all birch plywood 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in comfort, 
beauty, durability, acoustical benefit. With or 
without folding tablet-arm. 


Ameucan Seating Company 


Exclusive Distributor 
PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
530 W. Washington, P. 0. Box 551, Phoenix, Ariz 
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We are proud of our 





Arizona Jeachers in the News 


Norman Littrell, English teacher of Douglas 
Junior High School, has written an article en- 
titled “The Sands of Many Moods” which 
appears in the November issue of the New 
Mexico Magazine, which is similar to Arizona 
Highways. 


Daniel R. Chadwick has been reelected presi- 
dent of the Rural Teachers Association. Mr. 
Chadwick is head teacher of the Cave Creek 
School. 


Miss Alice Vail, teacher in the Tucson Public 
School System 29 years, was honored recently 
when the new Alice Vail Junior High School 
was Officially dedicated. Miss Vail is the foun- 
der of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the 
served as its first president. She has also served 


Arizona Education Association and 
the Arizona Education Association as its presi- 
dent and as its NEA Director. 


H. A. “Hy” Hendrickson, Principal of Snowflake 
High School, has been elected president of the 
Arizona Association of School Administrators. 
The AASA is a department of the Arizona 
Education Association. 


R. Stanley Swain, principal of the Chino Valley 
School, has announced the passage of a $60,- 
000 Chino Valley Bond Issue for the construc- 
tion of a complete new structure to be ready 
by the time the school term opens next year. 


Mrs. Dixie Lee Thompson, Director of Instruc- 
tional Material in the Osborn School District, 
had an article in the Arizona Days and Ways 
telling why TV has a place in Public School 
Education. 


Diane Koenigs, a senior at Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Mary Louise Shumway, a junior 
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majoring in education at Flagstaff; and Donald 
Lee Poorman of the U. of A. are the recipients 
of the $350 scholarships awarded by the Ari- 
zona Education Association this year. 





Dr. Willard Abraham, Professor of Education, 
ASC Tempe, will have his book A Guide for the 
Study of Exceptional Children, published next 
spring. 


Dr. Lawrence Walkup, dean at Arizona State 
College at Flagstaff and Dr. G. D. McGrath, 
dean of education at Arizona State College at 
Tempe, presented the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
program for Arizona before the five-state Kel- 
logg Foundation Regional Meeting at Stanford 
University, California. Arizona’s request for 
$10,000 a year, for a five year study of educa- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools, was 


accepted. 


Mr. J. L. Thompson, dean of instruction at Phoe- 
nix College; M. R. Eppert, coordinator of trades 
and industry education at Phoenix Union High 
School and Dr. Roy C. Rice, director of cor- 
respondence, summer session and extension at 
Arizona State College at Tempe, were Arizona’s 
delegates to the annual convention of the Adult 
Education Association in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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YOURS .. . for the asking 


Advertising in the Arizona Teacher is written 
especially to help you learn about the new 
products and services that may prove valuable 
to you. Some of the advertisers will send you 
interesting booklets, charts, catalogs and other 
material, if you request it. 


4. Complete Free Teaching Program on Mens- 
trual Hygiene: two films, four booklets, an 
educational portfolio. Indicate quantity desired 
of each number (Personal Products Corpora- 
tion). 
a. Growing Up and Liking It! A booklet for 
girls 12 to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 
b. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. A 
booklet for girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction 
ot menstruation. 
d. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hy- 
giene. A complete teaching kit, including 
above booklets. 


f. Molly Grows Up. First Movie on men- 
struation done with live actors. 16mm., black 
and white, sound, 15 minutes. On free loan 
g. Confidence Because You Under- 
stand Menstruation. New full-color film-strip 
—first one ever offered on menstrual hy 
giene. 35mm., with or without sound. Yours 
to keep. Teaching manual with script in- 
cluded. 


10. Facts about writing short paragraphs for 


profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers). 


11. Worktext Catalog 80-page catalog. Lists 


worktexts, workbooks, teaching aids, tests, 
readers, and library books in the fields of 
mathematics, science, music, reading, history, 
health, shopwork, and many others. (The Steck 


Company). 


16. Teachers’ Pet A series of practical sugges- 
tions for art and craft activities written by 





for grades 2-8 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 





SUCCESS IN SPELLING 


By Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


@ Flexible 


research 


Strong program for developing word-study 


skills 
Development of dictionary competence 
Individualized and easy to teach 


Cumulative 
evaluation. 


@ Competent and experienced authorship 


2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
M. W. Pechet, Arizona 
Donald B. Jones, Manager, Pacific Field 


word lists based on extensive 


phonetic skills and word building. 


and systematic review and 
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teachers for teachers. (Art Crayon Company 
49. Highways to History. A new wall mural 
8 feet wide, in full color, showing beautiful 
photographs of ten historically famous places 
in America. Includes an 8-page lesson topics, 
which takes your class on tours to America’s 
best-loved shrines. If additional lesson topics 
are desired, jot down the number you need— 
not more than 15 to a classroom, please. (Grey- 
hound Lines). 


50. The Railroad Story A 32-page, illustrated 
booklet, with graphs, on science and research 
in the railroad industry. Single copy. Classroom 
quantity on subsequent request. (Association 
of American Railroads). 


51. School Furniture Catalog A 24-page well 
illustrated catalog of seating and desk equip- 
ment for various school uses. Illustrations show 
the different type of illustrations in actual class- 
rooms. (American Seating Company 


52. Leathercraft Catalog A 66-page catalog 
of materials and equipment used in the making 
of purses, bill-folds, belts and other personal 
and household products. (Tandy Leather Com- 
pany). 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available in 
school year 
of 1955-56 
only 
Send me the items covered by the num- 
bers circled. | indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
4.0 UW. bw @ ® Sl. &. 
Name . 
Subject 
School Name ..... 
School Address.... 
City... 
Enrollment: Boys... 
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NEW 
HORIZONS 


Th) 
TEACHING 


Alice Hawley, Peoria, Ill. schools, uses scrap- 
books for individual school-year records. 


Scrapbook 
“Thriller” 


Here’s idea built on fun 
youngsters getin pasting, cutting-out 
and making scrapbooks 
Scrapbooks, from most teachers’ 
experience, have possibilities in 
all grades. Likewise this use of a 
child keeping up own scrapbook 
as a record of his school year. 
Just about everything goes into 

the book, which child 
and family enjoy 
looking at, end 
of year. 
Pictures, 
S 
> ig Ls. = 
number Ww 1 
work, Ab 2. papers, field trips, ‘pli ays, 


holiday costumes, pageants—go into 
these scrapbooks. 

Individuality is expressed. Also it is 
interesting to child and parents to note 
progress from month to month, 

Field trips to a farm, zoo, museum give 
teacher chance to make snapshots that 
can be bought at cost. 

Teachers find worthwhile seat work from 
this kind of scrapbook. And, it serves as 
a bond between teacher-pupil-family. 


A healthful, delicious treat 


The bright, tasty flavor and pleasant 
chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a 


refreshing 4 sl 
little lift. i 





Sean GUM 














NEW! A fresh and vigorous presentation 


UNDERSTANDING 
OUR GOVERNMENT 


by George THs new book gives high-school students a 
G. Bruntz remarkably clear and interesting picture of 

every field of American government, from the 
Professor of New England town meeting to the U. S. Senate. 
Social Science It explains fully how our governments are 
and Education, elected, how they are organized and function 


San Jose State in their legislative, executive and judicial 


College, 
California branches. 





Moreover, the text drives home the advan- 
tages of the American system of democracy over 
communism and shows the student his duties 
and privileges as a citizen. It stirs him to active 
participation in civic affairs. 


The activities following each chapter help 
the student to solve political problems. They 
require him to collect and analyze facts, reach 
conclusions from facts, and put facts to work. 


Illustrated with 99 photographs, 67 charts, 
19 cartoons, 10 sample ballots, etc. Written in 
a vivid style keyed to the interests and under- 
standing of young people. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Booklet 198 


260 Fifth St. mPany 
San Francisco 3 Gl D 
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Calendar of Educational Events 


November 28—December 1—White House Con- 
ference on Education, Washington, D. C. 


December 3—AEA Allied Organizations, Phoe- 
nix 
December 9-10—Arizona Council for Education, 


Phoenix 


January 7, 1956—Presidents Conference, 
Phoenix 


January 23-24—Regional 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


TEPS Conference, 


January 27-28—Regional TEPS Conference, San 
Francisco, California 


February 18-23—AASA National Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


March 9-10—Reading and Language Arts Clinic, 
Tempe 


March 23-24—AEA Delegate Assembly, Phoenix 

April 5-7—Southwestern Regional Conference, 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


July 1-7—NEA Convention, Portland, Oregon 


August 20-24—Leaders Conference, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 





WORKTEXT EDITIONS 
BOOKS 1, 2, and 3 


Each book presents activities 
and exercises based on the 
meaning and function of 
numbers as related to direct 

Mathematical 
represented with 
four-color illustrations and 
line drawings. Gradually 
moves from concrete repre- 
sentations to abstract. Teach- 
er’s Editions available. 


Each book, List, 64c; Net, 48c 


TEXT EDITIONS 
Books land 2 


These non-consumable cloth- 
bound text books provide 
basically the same program 
as the Worktext, but illu- 
Strations and exercises are 
different. The child does no 
writing in the Text Editions. 
Teacher's Editions available. 


Book 1: List, $1.72; Net, $1.29 
Book 2: List, $1.88; Net, $1.41 


experiences. 
ideas are 





THE STEC. 4 Comuany : 


Working With Numbers 


A Comprehensive Three-way Program by Joyce Benbrook, Cecile Foerster and James Shea 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
TEACHING AIDS For Grades 1, 2 and 3 


This graded series of 
pictorial cards can 
be used in a variety 
of activities to round 
out the program of 
number concept 
development. These 
cards help the child 
to construct basic 
concepts and skills 
regarding the num- 
ber system, fractional 
parts, and the four 
fundamental pro- 
cesses. 


Teaching Aids for First Grade. Complete set, includ- 
ing Teacher's Instructions, $5.75 net 

Teaching Aids for Second Grade. Complete set, in- 
cluding Teacher's Instructions, $6.25 net 

Teaching Aids for Grade Three and Up. Seven sets 
of cards. Each set, $1.25 net 


_ 
Oe ALN ABH ES 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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“Confidence 


.. LeClude— 


You Understand Menstruation’ 


New color film strip—the first ever 
offered on menstrual hygiene. 


An exceptionally versatile teaching aid. 
May be stopped at any time for questions 
or discussion. (A teaching manual! with 
complete script comes with film strip.) 


35 mm., full color. Available with or 
without sound on standard 12”, 16” and 
Universal 12” records. Running time: 15 
minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


**Molly Grows Up”... first complete film on 
menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., 
black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 


“Growing Up and Liking It!”’. . . a booklet for 
girls 12 to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 


‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . 
booklet for girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction 
to menstruation. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You Know”... 
booklet on menstrual physiology and tampon 
usage. 
“* How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet 
for mothers, suggests how and when to ex- 
plain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 
**Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 
. complete teaching kit, including the 
above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies .. . free 
from the maker of Modess Sanitary 
Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons 


Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director 
Personal Products Corp., Box 55¢¢—12 Milltown, N.J. 


Please send me free: 
—__New 35 mm. film “CONFIDENCE... BECAUSE 
You Understand Menstruation” 
__. With sound____ Without sound 
Record: ___16”,.___12”, _ _Univ. 12°’ 
Record speed desired Date wanted 

New 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (on free 
loan) Date wanted. 
The following booklets: 
——“Growing Up and Liking It!”"___“‘Sally and Mary 
and Kate Wondered”___ “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know”___“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?’’ 
0 One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.’” 
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A Free Society — from page 13 


are struck at once in the East with the sameness, 
the monotony, the drabness of life, with the 
drabness, the dullness, and monotony of 
thought. Free societies present a scene of end- 
less activity and diversity, of endless and de- 
lightful play — play in the sense of the play of 
the mind, the play of the spirit. Free societies 
present a diversity in religious organization, 
and a diversity in political organization. Not 
one political party, but two or more. Not one 
church, but as many as we choose to have. They 
present endless diversity in the realms of litera- 
ture, art, and music, no official art, no official 
music, or official history. But each competing 
for our approval as each commercial product 
competes for our approval. 


Pluralism must be encouraged in our intellec- 
tual realm, rather than in the social and eco- 
itself in the 
economic, and to some degree in the social. 


nomic, for it will take care of 
It will certainly take care of itself if we con- 
tinue a system of private enterprise. The only 
private enterprise that counts, in the long run, 
is private enterprise in the intellectual and the 
moral realms. 


A free society is one that refrains not only 
from the ostentatious methods and devices of 
censorship or of suppression of opinion, but 
from visiting social and economic penalties on 
those guilty of dangerous or unpopular views. 
It refrains from depriving them of their jobs, 
of excluding them from clubs; it refrains from 
using a sort of social Bill of Attainder. The Bill 
of Attainder as a political thing has long been 
outlawed, but apparently a social Bill of At- 
tainder against the whole family as punishment 
of those who are guilty of dangerous ideas is 
still permissible. . . . 


We are witnessing today a revival of abso- 
lutism in many fields. Now | think it is true that 
those societies with the longest experience with 
freedom are societies that resolutely repudiate 
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absolutes. For they know that absolutism is the 
mortal foe of compromise, of evolution, of ex- 
perimentation, and of tolerance. 


It is a test of a free society that it never 
imposes or permits any group to impose its 
notions upon others by force or by intimidation. 
It does not permit this because there is always 
a chance that those who are so sure of them- 
selves may be wrong. It does not do this be- 
cause it knows that ideas, even true ideas, 
imposed by force, lose much of their value. It 
does not do this because it will not sacrifice 
the tremendous educational value of free dis- 
cussion, and the independent discovery of 
truth by all concerned. It does not do this be- 
cause it knows that societies that do it never 
achieve a genuine unity or agreement, but 
seethe with hidden disunities and are torn apart 
by internecine wars. It does not do this because 
it knows that all genuine unity, like genuine 
loyalty, genuine faith, grow from within and 
cannot be imposed from without. 


Freedom Requires Self-discipline: Another test 
of a free society is a free and responsible press 
.. . What is not always obvious, though it should 
be, is that a press must not only be free; it must 
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“Some of them concentrate on insignifi- 
cant issues in the course, Sir.” 





A Free Society — from page 25 


be responsible. What is not always obvious is 
that freedom carries with it obligations. Free- 
dom of the press is not a negative concept, it is 
not merely a happy device to avoid censorship, 
or government control. As our freedom gen- 
erally has been positive and creative, so free- 
dom of the press must be positive and creative. 
It involves not only the right to tell the truth 
but the obligation to tell the truth and the 
whole truth, insofar as that is possible. 


A free society — and this is one of the im- 
portant tests —a free society depends not on 
restraint, but on self-restraint. We must learn 
not only to respect the legal and constitutional 
restraints which we have placed upon our- 
selves; we must learn self-restraint, moral re- 
straint, if you will .. . A free society respects 
its courts and its judges so much that it does 
not seek to intimidate them, but it places ulti- 


mate reliance not so much on courts and judges, 
but on the intelligence and virtue of ihe people. 


A free society subordinates the military to 
the civilian . . . There is little danger in our 
society that the military will ever try to control 
the civil, in any ostentatious way; the tradition 
is all in the other direction. The danger is far 
more subtle and more pervasive than that. It 
is a two-fold danger; that military and civil 
considerations become so inextricably inter- 
woven that they cannot be separated; and that 
our society itself, our civilian society, should 
become so security conscious that freedom is 
subordinated to the 


supposed interests of 


security. 


There is another test of freedom, namely, 
public service and public activity. By this test 
where do we stand? A smaller percentage of 
our citizens take the trouble to vote than in 
any other democratic state. This apathy to- 
wards however and 


voting is, fortunately, 





It's YOUR Plan! 





Tailored: 


to fit teachers’ needs 


Priced: 


At lower rates 


Easily available: 


Just a telephone away! 
Investigate Today 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Sponsored by—The ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Underwritten by—Civil Service Employees Insurance Co. 


> 


Fe CPP ee ee eee Re 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
To. 
Association Insurance Agency 
c/o Arizona Education Associgtion 
3636 N. Fifteenth Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Send information on automobile insurance to 
NAME: 
STREET: 


TOWN: 


Signed 
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counter-balanced by a practice which is of ut- 
most importance — participation in the affairs 
of the commonwealth not through politics but 
through private voluntary organizations 


One crucial test of freedom in our society is 
the extent to which freedom is permitted these 
voluntary organizations, the extent to which 
they do flourish. The private voluntary society 
is in serious peril. It is in peril from the odious 
theory of guilt by association. Once you 
persuade the young that it is dangerous to 
join things, they will cease to join anything 
They will not only refrain from joining danger- 
ous societies, but from joining any society. They 
will not only refrain from dangerous participa- 
tion in politics, but from any participation in 
politics. ... 


Insure Justice: A free society cherishes the dig- 
nity of man and exalts it. It provides men with 
the opportunity to go on as far as their native 
talents will carry them. It erects no barriers 
of an artificial character . It does not try 
to subordinate man to the State, but keeps 
ever in mind that the State is made for man, 
and not man for the State. If it requires the 
services of men, as it does in time of war, it 
dces so on terms compatible with individual 
integrity and dignity. It does not humiliate its 
citizens. It does not expose them to obloquy. 
It does not intimidate them or permit officials, 
clothed with temporary authority, to humiliate 
them — not even if they are members of Con- 
gressional committees! But it keeps ever in 
mind that in a free nation the citizen is master, 
and the official is servant. 


In short, a free society is a just society. This, 
more than any other single thing distinguishes 
the free society from the slave society; passion- 
ate devotion to justice . . . A free society is 
one that never yields to the seductive but peril- 
ous doctrine that the end justifies the means, 
that private judgment may be substituted for 
legal proof, that suspicion may take the place 
of proof: that to be accused is to be damned, 
that methods are unimportant. 
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Standard 
School Broadcast 
Schedule 


Voice Va WY [niverse 


MUSICAL CREATIONS 

Vocal Music Jan. 
Dance Music Jan. 
Orchestral Music Jan. 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 

Concert Program Jan. 


MUSIC OF THE UNIVERSE 
The Planets Feb. 


MELODIES OF EARTH 

Sun, Moon and Stars Feb. 
Oceans, Lakes and Rivers Feb 
Mountains, Plains, Valleys Feb. 


RHYTHMS OF TIME AND TIDE 

Day and Night Mar. 
Month and Years Mar. 
The Seasons Mar. 


HARMONIES OF LIFE 
Plant Life Mar, 22 


Other lessons, dates, and the list of stations 
broadcasting the Program are given in the 
Teacher's Manual. 

TEACHER'S MANUAL — FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








Have You Triepo THis One? 


This article is a sample of ideas presented by The National School 
Public Relations Association in regular releases. Are you taking 
advantage of this service of the National Education Association? 





VISITOR at an elementary school in an SWIM MING 


underprivileged neighborhood saw many 





posters and emblems about a ‘swimming club.’ 





Since she hadn’‘t seen any pool, she asked the 
principal its size. 


“| should have explained,” he said, “We 
call the showers our ‘swimming club.’ It’s not 
just a bath, but part of our health program 
The children are proud of their ‘swimming club,’ 
and we’re working to get arn extra person from 
the Board of Education so we can keep showers 
open at night for parents.” 


This item was one of several illustrating good 
public relations in the health, physical educa- tional School Public Relations Association in a 
tion, and recreation field reported by the Na- recent issue of !t Starts in the Classroom News- 


i LOD AGE J a-1- Wee in (-t- led al-1a-sae 


Cia -S"saleleialoM-Mial-h mm lelibretellels 
foi ttt gelelasmmeit-jo)t- \\sam 


A series of 10 natural color photographs! 
It’s an informative teaching aid . . . it’s hand- 
some classroom decoration! Greyhound’s 
new, 8-ft. wall display, Highways to History, 
presents dramatic views of historically 
famous places. It will be ready for mailing 
after Nov. 1...so write for your copy today! 


—_ 
Jl — Mail to Greyhound information Center, P. 0. Box 
’ : rege 7 rege 815, Chicage 90, Ill. for your ‘Highways to History 
This 8-page study of historic display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional 

places takes your class on tours of Lessop Topics are desired, jot down how many: 
America’s best-loved shrines. Kit (not more thar 15 sets to a classroom, please). 
contains factual information on 
group tours by motor bus. Name 


. " Address 
— 
fe Ge aie City & State sts 


ies 


—_q= 4 GREYHOUND. 
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letter, its monthly roundup of good school pub- 
lic relations techniques. 


Another example reported the decision of the 
superintendent of a small school to abandon 
the coldly formal health chart sent to parents 
after the annual physical examination of their 
child. With the help of classroom teachers, he 
now writes each parent an informal person- 
alized letter summarizing examination results 
in friendly, non-alarming fashion. Although the 
letter may contain some bad news for parents 
about their child’s hearing, eyes, or general 
condition, there is always a bit of good news 
too, for the superintendent never fails to include 
a comparison of the child’s weight and height 
this year with that of last. In 99 per cent of 
the cases, both have increased, and that’s cheer- 
ing to any parent. 


ASC Reading and Language Arts 
clinic will be held in Tempe, 
March 9 and 10. 





a new edition 
THE SECOND 
Turk and Allen’s 


EL ESPANOL 


AL DIA 
BOOK 


BOOK Il 


A handsome edition of a proven 
series that emphasizes the conver- 
sational approach in _ teaching 
Spanish. New in the preliminary 
lessons that build a basic vocabu- 
lary. New in the cultural material 
included in every chapter. New in 
the striking format with many full- 
color photographs. Ready early in 
1956. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


Representative: Mr. Newton Wilson 
6839 Belice Street, Long Beach, California 
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@ Your pupils will get the best and most 
satisfying results from their creative 
efforts when they use the best materials. 
Sargent School Art Materials are pro- 
duced by the master color-craftsmen who 
have made Sargent Colors for profes- 
sional artists for many years. Because 
the same degree of skill and care is 
used in the manufacture of Sargent 
School Materials, both teacher and stu- 
dent are assured the highest quality 
products for their art activities. 
Producing fine quality color materials is 
our one and only business. . .there is a 
Sargent color material for every part 
of your art program. 


FREE! Use handy coupon below to send 
for your copy of ‘TEACHERS’ PETS”... 
an informative booklet with 8 practical 
classroom art projects. Illustrates a 
variety of stimulating new’ ideas by 
teachers themselves for your students... 
using simple, easy-to-get Sargent mate- 
rials and showing exactly “how-to-do-it.”’ 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 








ART CRAYON COMPANY 

11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me your FREE ‘Teachers’ Pets’’ 
booklet of classroom art projects. 

NAME 





SCHOOL NAME 





GRADE(S) TAUGHT 





ADORESS 





city 














Look - Hear - Now 


by Dorothea Pellet, Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


Films mentioned are 16mm, black and white 
unless stated otherwise; write producers or your 
distributors for more information. 


It’s time to schedule films if you plan to 
rent prints. New-this-year titles: Clement Moore 
verses, “The Night Before Christmas” 
color also Encyclopedia Brittanica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Willmette, Ill.) and “Christmas 
Customs Far and Near” (14 min. color, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1). “The Steadfast 
Tin Soldier” (14 min. color, Brandon Films, 200 
W. 57, New York 19) plays puppets—charming 


11 min. 


music. 


New filmstrips: Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversy Parkway, Chicago 14, presents 


ALL CRAFTS 


FREE RSD ae ae: 
CATALOGS 122 PAGES 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE /nteresting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office 
P. O. BOX 791-RQ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





—Announcing— 


A new and improved 
language arts spelling program 
for Grades | through 3 


READING ROAD TO 
SPELLING 


Write for full information 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 











“The Little Pine Tree (not the familiar one) and 
“Taro’s Christmas Gift.” Either by set or singly, 
Enclyclopedia Brittanica presents Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol”; Anderson’s “Fir Tree”; “The 
Nutcracker and the Mouse-King”; 
“Night Before Christmas”. Photographs illus- 


Moore’s 


trate the poem, drawings the others. For teen- 
agers, “A Present for Patty” has a modern set- 
ting. “Christmas Thru the Ages”, (this and the 
Moore verses are done in motion pictures also 
you should note which you want.) 


“Holiday Art’ 
6509 De Longpre, Hollywood, 28) shows a six- 


6 min. color, Bailey Films, 


year old showing little brother how to make 


gift wrappings, 
Easter pretties out of wire, rubber cement, 


ornaments, Valentines and 
paper, paint and imagination. Other 6 min 
color films in the “School and Home Series” 
encourage original ideas. “Boy Creates Toy” 
with scraps and Dad’s tools. “Art Begins at 
Home” shows mother helping children to make 
murals, finger-painting, and prints with cut 
sponge, carrot or potatoes. 


“Water Colors 
12 min. color, International Film 


New for older art students: 
in Action” 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson, Chicago 4) demon- 
strates procedures in landscape painting. 


programs released by Young 
America Films (18 E. 41 St., New York 17 
give 50 new titles. Each is the original 25 min- 
ute films. The Edward Murrow series, “See it 
Now” (each title 30 min.), is released to schools 
by McGraw-Hill Text Films (300 W. 42 St., 
New York 36.) Write for titles to meet your 
instructional needs. 


Television 
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We take pride in 





This month the Arizona Teacher is happy to 
introduce some new authors as well as some 
more familiar ones. 


Mrs. Marjorie Carr Smith is principal of West 
Hill School, Ithaca, New York. Her discussion 
of discipline grew out of her experience as a 
consultant for a work shop group. 


Henry Steele Commager is a noted historian 
and author. He is professor of history at 
Columbia University. He has taught at Camb- 
ridge and Oxford Universities in England as a 
visiting professor. This article has been adapted 
1954 


Conference of the Adult Education Association. 


from Dr. Commager’s address at the 


T. M. Stinnett is the Executive Secretary of the 


National Commission on Teacher Education 


and Professional Standards. This article is a 


report of a talk given before the members of 
the ECS Workshop in Albany, New York, June 
19, 1954. 


Jack Raymond is a member of the Editorial 
Board of the Arizona Teacher and is a teacher 
of English and Journalism at Phoenix Camel- 
back High. 


(MAKE MONEY WRITING 
»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds now 
making money every day on short para- 
graphs. I tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply 
big list of editors who buy from begin- 
ners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON 
BARRETT, 1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 
160-M, Chicago 26, IIl. 


Introducing Our Authors 


C. A. Carson is the NEA Director for Arizona, 
and the assistant Superintendent of the Tucson 
Public Schools. 

George B. Morse is the Vice-President of the 
Arizona State School Board Association. He is 
an attorney and clerk of the Amphitheater 
School Board. 

Mrs. Afton M. Wetzel is an English teacher in 
the high school at Ajo. 

Miss Anne Marie Rehtus is a first grade teacher 
in Wickenburg. 

Alex Myers is a Social Science and Business 
Training teacher in the Amphitheater High 
School. 

Harry O. Trygg is an English teacher in the 
Tucson Senior High School. 

Mrs. Helen Jeffcott is a third grade teacher 
in Nogales. 

C. L. “Clif” Harkins is the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Dorothy Hyett is a teacher in the: Alhambra 
Schools. 

Dr. Charles S. Purtyman is a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Phoenix Union High 
School district. 





Huff Teachers Agency 


Missoula, Mont. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
Alaska, Hawaii, all the West 
Opportunities unlimited 


Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
REGISTER NOW! 


41 Yecrs Placement Service 











Recognizes individual differences 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


(For Grades 1 through 6) 


- Row, Peterson and Company 
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| Responsibility — from page 15 


| their teacher education program help in the 
| development and reinforcement of good certi- 
| fication standards. Second, it can make its pro- 
| fessional organizations truly professional by 
offering membership only to those teachers who 
meet regular and standard certification require- 
ments. Third, it can support the movement for 
| professional accreditation of all colleges en- 
gaged in teacher preparation. At the present 
time in the United States there are about 300 
colleges, so weak that they are not accredited 
by any voluntary accrediting association, which 
are nonetheless carrying on programs of 
teacher education. 


LET CHILDREN MAKE 
THEIR OWN CARDS 
It’s easy to be creative 


with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


The National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, activated on July 1, 1954, 
is the new agency to which teachers can give 
their support in a nation-wide effort at strength- 
ening teacher education programs through a 
strong effective professional accrediting agency 
Membership on the Council comes from the five 


-— el pe sources that are rightfully concerned with the 
| ing Christmas cards 
just seem to make 
themselves, so inspir- 
ing and easy to use 
are these fascinating, 
versatile paints. 
Shaw Finger-Paint, 


quality of teacher education: the practicing pro- 
fession, the school boards, the colleges which 
prepare teachers, the chief state school officers, 
and the state directors of certification. This is 


the original non- 
toxic product, is 
ready to use. Genie 
Handipaint, an inex- 


the first time that the teaching profession, as 
such, has been included and given a direct part 
in the accreditation process. 


pensive, vivid, non- 


toxic powder, comes 
in convenient shaker- 

top canister. b taal 
Send for free descriptive Show 

folder on use of Genie TwGeR PAN 
Handipaint for screen be -oeyoar 


~ 


printing and finger paint- so 


ing. Write Depi. ST-12. = 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Western Division Office: 

5636 East 6lst St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


Representative in Arizona is 
WILLIAM N. BECHER 


Reciprocity among the states: We are now lack- 
ing not only in reciprocity as concerns retire- 
ment, but also in acceptable yardsticks by which 
| accreditation and certification requirements can 
| be measured. The diversity in requirements in 
the various states, coupled with special course 
requirements in particular states, constitute seri- 
ous hurdles to be overcome in the building of 
a profession nationwide. Teachers must become 
a real part of such groups and lift themselves 
| by their own bootstraps to a profession which 
| has earned the respect of others because it has 
| learned to respect itself. 
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Counsel for the Counsellor 











“Which college or university 
shall I attend?” 


@ Counsellors, advisers, and teachers hear this 
question many times. @ The logical “first step” 
toward an individual answer is to provide the student 
with full and particular information about the insti- 
tutions which offer a university education to Arizona 
youth. @ To that end Arizona State College at 
Tempe welcomes your inquiries in person, by mail, 
or by telephone. © General guidance material is 
available for the asking, and specific questions will 
be given prompt attention. © Contact Mr. Alfred 


Thomas, Registrar & Director of Admissions. 


ARIZONA STATE 


AT TEMPE 











Our Hearts Are Open Wide 


—... hearts tonight are open wide; 

The grudge, the grief are laid aside ; 

The path and porch are swept of snow, 

The doors unlatched; the hearthstones glow; 
No visitor can be denied. 

All tender human homes must hide 

Some wistfulness beneath their pride; 

Compassionate and humble grow 


Our hearts tonight. 


: empty chair and cup abide. 


Who knows? Some well-remembered stride 


May come as once so long ago; 
Then welcome, be it friend or foe. 
There is no anger can divide 


Our hearts tonight. 


Christopher Morley 





